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Bavarians, not to send your troops out of your kingdom, not a
single man . . .: if war should break out with Prussia, it would
be terrible for us/

This had, however, become unavoidable. That State sent an
ultimatum to Napoleon on the ist October, 1806. The Corsican
replied by invasion.

In the meanwhile the Crown Prince remained, all unsuspecting,
in Italy and the South of France. One day, tired out by sight-
seeing amongst the Roman remains of the town, he fell asleep at
Nimes near the Temple of Diana. He was awakened by the
shrewish voices of two old washerwomen who, in the broadest
patois, requested him to keep an eye on their things, as they had
some commissions in town. Much amused, Ludwig consented;
the women departed and the Crown Prince of Bavaria watched
over the washing spread out to dry. Suspicious-looking people
passed by. Ludwig, with a stick in his hand, took up a threatening
attitude in front of the shirts and pants fluttering in the breeze.
Time went by, the sun had already set, and it was long past the
dinner hour when the old women came back and Ludwig was able
to leave his position of trust.

He continued his journey towards the Spanish frontier when,
like a flash, the decision was given against the Prussians in the
double battle of Jena and Auerstadt. Bavarian troops only
covered the flanks in these actions. Thirteen days later Napoleon
marched into Berlin. Once again his power had increased
immeasurably. The Crown Prince of Bavaria was naturally much
alarmed, and in his own country it was universally rumoured that
he was only absent on distant journeys because he disapproved
of the policy of his father and his chief ministers. The Bavarian
Minister in Paris also reported that Napoleon was much annoyed
that the Crown Prince Ludwig was travelling about the world
whilst there was war in the north. This decided Maximilian Joseph
to recall his son immediately and send him to join the Emperor
in Berlin, as in this way Bavaria might secure advantages. He
was helped in this project by the Crown Prince, who just before
crossing the Pyrenees, wrote that he feared that his failure to
take part in the campaign might possibly be ascribed to lack of
courage. That would cause me the most grievous distress,1 he
wrote.1

Immediately upon receipt of his father's letter, Ludwig cut

1 Ludwig to Ms father, Marseilles, 2nd December, 1806.   Munich H.A.